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O true and tried, so well and long.
Demand not thou a marriage lay;
In that it is thy marriage day
Is music more than any song.
Then he refers to Hallam's engagement to Emily
Tennyson, frustrated by death in 1833:
Nor have I felt so much of bliss
Since first he told me that he loved
A daughter of our house; nor proved
Since that dark day a day like this.
Tho* I since then have number'd o'er
Some thrice three years; they went and came.
Remade the blood and changed the frame.
And yet is love not less, but more;
Regret is dead, but love is more
Than in the summers that are flown.
For I myself with these have grown
To something greater than before.
The last stanza of the poem, last of the epilogue written
in 184.2, already expresses Tennyson's complete convic-
tion, in a last allusion to Hallam, his ce friend in God ":
That friend of mine who lives in God,
That God, which ever lives and loves,
One God, one law, one element,
And one far-off divine event;
To which the whole creation moves.
Comparing In Memoriam with two other great elegies,
Milton's Ljcidas and Shelley's Adonais, a commentator has
pointed out that" in each case the grief of the opening has
passed at the close into triumph." In the two earlier
elegies, however, the transition from grief to triumph or
spiritual assurance is rapid; it " is felt by the reader to
occupy but a few hours of concentrated experience." l In
Tennyson's elegy, however, the experience occupies some
1 A. C.JBradley, A Commentary on Tennyson's "In Memoriam " (1901), p. 21.